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incident qui vient de se produire a propos 
des pianos de MM. Chiekering, et qu'une 
feuille musioale de Paris a deja signal e avec 
l'accent d'une juste indignation. 

On sait que le pianiste .qui a, le premier,) 
fait entendre au public, a Paris, les" pianos 
Chiekering, a ete M. Theodore Bitter. Ce 
fait, qui s'est depuis repete plusieurs fois, 
aux applaudissements de tous les vrais con- 
naisseurs, n'etait-il pas deja une preuve ecla- 
tante de la predilection de cet eminent pian- 
iste" pour les instruments du celebre facteur 
americain ? 

Eh bien ! qui le croirait ? il s'est trouve a 
Paris un corres j>ondant assez'audateieux pour 
ecrire a un journal de New York, le Weekly 
Review, sous la date du 11 mai, un lettre 
dans la quelle il pretend que " les critiques 
franeais, en voyant Theodore Bitter s'effor- 
cer yainement de faire valoir le piano, haus- 
saient les epaules, et que le pianiste lui- 
meme, apres le concert, en parlait avec indif- 
ference." H est alle encore plus loin, et il a 
ajoute que "le Figaro seul avait fait mention 
du concert, en se bornant a lui consacrer 
une dizaine de Hgnes, telles qu'on peut les 
avoir en les payant 2 fr. -50 chacune." 

Le mensonge etait trop revoltant pour ne 
pa's provoquer une protestation de la parte de 
1' artiste ainsi mis en cause. C'est ce qui n'a 
pas tarde d'arriver. . Theodore Bitter a 
adresse a M. Chiekering. une lettre que nous 
avons hie, et dans laquelle il declare non- 
seulement qu'il n'a jamais tenu le propos que 
le correspondent en question lui a attribue, 
mais encore il affirme de nouveau son admi- 
ration sans reserve pour les pianos Chieker- 
ing, qu'il a joues soit dans les concerts, soit 
a l'Exposition. La meme attestation, nous 
l'affirmons sans- hesiter, serait donnee par 
Mme. Escudier-Kastner, et par tant d'autres 
pianistes qui se sont fait entendre sur ces 
merveilleiix instruments, si elle leur etait 
demandee. 

.Qu'on ne vienne pas nous parler, pour jus- 
tifier un tel procede, du systeme des cordes 
croisees a opposer au systeme de M. Chieker- 
ing. Ce systeme n'est pas nouveau; M. Pape, 
il y a deja longtemps, a essay 6 de l'introduire 
dans sa fabrication, et Erard IV applique a 
ses harpes. Mais on n'a pas tarde a recon- 
naitre ce qu'il avait de defectueux, et il a ete 
completement abandonn^. 

Mais nous craindrions d'abuser de la pa- 
tience de nos lecteurs, si nous insistions da- 
varitage sur cet incident, qui, nous n'en dou- 
tons pas, produira l'effet contraire a celui 
qu'en attendait probablement son auteur; 
qu'il nous soit permis seulement de deplorer 
qu'on ait essaye de transporter dans notre 
pays une forme de publicite que nos_ mceurs 
repoussent et que la conscience pubhque re- 
prouve. " '■■"'""""'"' 
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[Translation.] 

AN INCIDENT TO BE BEGBETTED. 
There continues to be a good deal said in 



the musical world about the Pianos exhibited 
in the American section of the Palace of the 
Champs de Mars; and the reason is very sim- 
ple, — because they never fail to attract in a 
special way, the attention of visitors. We 
are sure that we only state a fact which is 
universally acknowledged, in affirming that 
the Grand Pianos exhibited by Messrs. 
Chiekering of New York and Boston, have 
a very marked superiority over those of their 
competitors. But we understand that these 
competitors maintain the struggle with obsti- 
nacy, and endeavor to attract to themselves 
the public opinion which, until now, has not 
been favorable to them. Nothing more 
natural and more noble altogether, than the 
struggle of intelligence and work, when on 
both sides it is sustained with entire loyalty. 
It is then a fruitful source of emulation; or 
rather, it -is even the very life of industry 
and liberal arts; but if, on the contrary, in 
such a struggle, one of the combatants uses 
discourteous arms, oh ! then, honest con- 
sciences revolt, and it belongs to the organs 
of opinion to protest against such nianoau- 
verings. ~_ 

These reflections are suggested to us by 
an incident which has just -taken place, 
apropos of the Pianos of Messrs. Chiekering, 
and which a musical journal of Paris has 
already commented upon with terms of just 
indignation. 

We know that the pianist who first played 
publicly in Paris upon the Chiekering Pianos, 
was Mr. Theodore Bitter, who has frequently 
since then«played upon the same instruments 
in public to the satisfaction of all true con- 
noisseurs; a fadft which is certainly a brilliant 
proof of the predilection of that eminent 
pianist for the instruments of the celebrated 
American manufacturers ? 

Eh bien ! who would believe it ? A cor- 
respondent was found in Paris sufficie.tly 
audacious to write to a journal of New York, 
the Weekly Review, under the date of May 
11th, a letter, in which he pretends " that the 
French critics, on seeing Theodore Bitter 
vainly endeavoring to show the excellence of 
the piano, shrugged their shoulders, and that 
the pianist himself, after the concert, spoke 
of the instrument with indifference." He 
went still further and added that the Figaro 
alone made mention of the concert, afford- 
ing to it only ten lines, which any one can 
get by paving two francs and-a-half." 

The. He was too revolting not to provoke a 
denial on the part of the artist, thus put to 
trial on his veracity. This was not long de- 
layed. Theodore Bitter has addressed to Mr. 
Chiekering a letter which we have read, and 
in which he declares that he has never been 
guilty of what the correspondent in question 
has attributed to him, and re-affirms his. ad- 
miration, without reserve, of- the Chiekering 
pianos, which he has played upon, whether 



at concerts or at the Exposition. The same 
attestation, we affirm without hesitating, 
woidd have been given by M. Escudier, 
Kostner, and by very many other pianists, 
who have made themselves heard on these 
marvelous instruments, if it had been de- 
manded of them. 

Let them not attempt to justify their sys- 
tem of over-stringing in opposition to the 
system of Mr. Chiekering. Their system is 
not new<; M. Pape, a long time since, tried 
to introduce it into his pianos ; and Erard 
has applied it to his harps. But the defective- 
ness of the system was speedily discovered, 
and it is now completely abandoned. 

But we fear we should tax the patience of 
our readers were we to dwell longer upon 
this incident, which, we do not doubt, will 
produce the contrary effect to that which its 
author probably expected. Let us, how- 
ever, be allowed to deplore the fact that an 
attempt has been made to import into our 
Country a form of publicity which our cus- 
toms repidse, and the public censure and re- 
prove. 

M. Esoudieb. , 
► <-•-► < — 

THE WEEKLY BEVIEW AND A LOCAL 
PAPEB. 



The Weekly Review, in its last issue, makes 
the following terse remarks compounded, as 
usual, of convertible facts and positive mis- 
statements : 

"A local paper, called the American Art 
Journal, has lately quoted very largely from 
our columns, and duly given oredit to the 
Weekly Beview. This is as it ought to be. 
But, in its last number, an article concerning 
Schubert appeared, most ingeniously taken 
from our criticism on Mr. Theodore Thomas's 
last Soiree, without credit to the source. 
This is as it ought not to be:" 

We certainly have quoted frequently 1 from 
the Review, during the few past weeks, but, 
as certainly, have not given the Review any 
credit for the same ; for we have only quoted 
from it, to expose the gross and deliberate 
misstatements and positive falsehoods, which % 
it publishes weekly, from its Paris correspon- 
dent E. B. If the Weekly Review prides it- 
self upon such "credit," it is welcome to it. 
In support of this credit we shoidd advise 
the Editor to republish the letter of M. The- 
odore Bitter, which publicly brands its cor- 
respondent with wilful falsehood. 

With regard to the article concerning Schu- 
bert, which the Editor complains we did not 
credit to his paper, we can only say, that if 
the Editor of the Review wrote the remarks 
upon Schubert which appeared in the Art 
Journal, that he stole them bodily from 
Schumann, and put them forth as his own. 
The article in question, is a translation from 
the " Gesammelte Schriften " of Bbbert 
Schumann, a series of papers now being pub- 
lished in the London Musical World, The" 
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Editor of the Review, will hardly claim that 
Schumann stole his ideas, twenty years be- 
fore he conceived them! That two great 
minds shoidd think alike, is probable ; but it is 
unfortunate that one should so long antedate 
the other, as to raise serious doubts, as to the 
perfect originality of the second. 

Still, if the criticisms of the Weekly Review 
embody the opinions of 'really great men, 
though no longer in the land of the living, 
doctored up by smaller modern men, they 
will have a value, which will entitle them to 
some respect in the future. Robbing the 
dead, however, is not a very creditable em- 
ployment. >+-> __ m 

HECTOR BERLIOZ REGRETTING HIS 
PAST CAREER. 
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The infatuated Munchausen who writes 
from Paris to the N. Y. Weekly Review, 
makes as great a fool of Hector Berlioz, as 
he did of Rossini, when he made him say, 
that a certain piano sounded " like a nightin- 
gale in a thunder-storm," which, of course, 
Rossini never did soy. He puts into the 
mouth of Berlioz, that giant of the Orches- 
tra, the following idiotic words : — "If I had 
known such pianos thirty years ago, I proba- 
bly should have composed for the piano only. 
This Steinway system gives you an entire 
orchestra, on a smaller scale, with all the ad- 
vantages of the richest instrumentation." 

To those who know anything of Berlioz, 
this preposterous puff made out of whole 
cloth, will afford a hearty and derisive laugh. 
Imagine Hector Berlioz, whose grasp of mind 
embraces in its idea an Orchestra of twelve 
hundred pieces, dwarfing his genius to the 
limits of a single instrument ! Imagine his 
instrumental score pf a piano piece, to be 
played by the -piano alone I How mighty 
would be hisgrand/orfisswnos, of side drums, 
grande oaisse, trombones, bombardons, 
gongs, cymbals, fifes, harps and stupendous 
orchestra as developed by that piano, with a 
" system," which Berlioz was the first to dis- 
cover ! ! At the point of the grandest climax 
we can imagine his directions would be, ' ' now 
jump up and throw yourself full length upon 
the key board!" 

It is indeed to be regretted that Berlioz did 
not know this piano with "a system," in his 
early youth, for the world by this ignorance 
has been deprived of what would have been 
' the groatest of all musical curiosities. 

Berlioz somewhat qualifies his enthusiasm 
when he acknowledges that the piano is 
an orchestra "on a smaller scale," but then 
he dashes off again, wildly, saying that it 
possesses "all the advantages of the richest 
instrumentation!" We admit that a piano 
is an orohestra upon a "smaller scale," it be- 
ing chiefly composed of one instrument oi 
one quality of tone, and the similarity be- 
comes more striking, when we remember thai 



an orchestra is composed of many instruments 
with different qualities of tone. To suppose 
that Berlioz would use the word instrumen- 
tation, in connection with a single instrument, 
is to suppose him what he is not — namely, a 
fool. The whole credit, and the application, 
must be awarded to the obtusely imaginative 
correspondent of our contemporary. 

Having again quoted- f rpm the Weekly Re- 
view, we hasten to give it full credit for the 
article, and at the same time we are led to. 
enquire, what class Of readers the Editor sup- 
poses he is catering for, ' when he permits 
such pointless twaddle to appear in the col- 
umns of his paper. 



(From lie Revuo et Gazette MuBicalc.) 

WEHLI AND POZNANSKI AT THE 
PARIS EXPOSITION. 



On "Wednesday and Friday last, we, as 
well as many competent judges, were again 
able to confirm the unrivalled superiority of 
the Chickering American pianos, touched on 
those days by Messrs. James M. Wehli and 
Poznanski. M. J. Wehli is certainly one of 
the most remarkable pianists of these times. 
In hearing him our admiration becomes 
mixed with profound astonishment. He 
joins to the vehemence of Liszt, the grace of 
Prudent, and the neatness of Thalberg. 
Among other pieces of his composition, M. 
J. Wehli played his grand Fataisics of Faust 
and Norma, and variations on a popular 
English melody, for the left hand alone. This 
lost piece is an unheard-of tour de force; the 
principal motif does not cease to ring, purely 
and calmly, over a thousand ornaments of an 
accompaniment, that makes the most skilful 
vertuose giddy. The crowd which filled the 
saloon of the musical section of the United 
States was not sparing in their bravos to the 
celebrated artist. The success of M. Poz- 
nanski was equally great. These gatherings 
are magnificent concerts. Several other 
pianos having been touched, after the last 
piece of M. J. Wehli, the public had the op- 
portunity of being convinced that the advan- 
tage of volume and .quality of sound re- 
mained incontestibly with the Chickering 
instruments. 

We avail ourselves of this occasion to con- 
firm again the exactitude of the information, 
which pur last article contained, on the man- 
ufacture and the inventions of the celebrated 
house of Boston. A great deal has, for some 
time, been said on the subject pf American 
pianos, on the system of overstrung ' strings, 
applied originally by a Russian manufac- 
turer, and actually used in the United States 
by the manufacturers Dunham, Steck, Stein- 
way, and others. We have spoken of the 
inconveniences of this system. Messrs. 
Chickering tried it in the construction of a 
certain number of their grand pianos; but 
they were pbliged tp give it -up fpr these in- 



struments, because this disposition of the 
strings compromised, in the highest degree, 
the evenness of the registers. Messrs. Chick- 
ering, it is true, cross the strings in their 
square pianos only, but in point of view of a 
regular manufacture this, disposition is only 
possible on a circular plan, or the disposi- 
tion upon a curved line of the hammers of 
eighty-five notes of the key-board, which is 
an invention pf Messrs. Chickering. We 
give these technical indications to establish 
the truth in a debate which we have no in- 
tention tp make degenerate into a polemic. 

MUSICAL REVIEW. 



Ten Beautiful Selections for (lie Cabinet Or- 
gan. S. Brainerd & Sons, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1. Reverie by Al. Lebeau. 

2. Aubade by Al. Lebeau. 

3. Tyrolienne by J. Leybach. 

4. Valse Brilliant by J. Leybach. 

5. Mazourka by L. Wely. 

6. Fanfare by J. Lemmens. 

7. L'Africaine — Fantasie. .... by A. Miolan. 
This collection is a very pleasing and wel- 
come contribution to our repertoire of music 
for the parlor or cabinet organ. The compo- 
sitions are very varied in their character; 
they are purely secular, and are intended 
both for practice and recreation. They are 
specially adapted to our modern, quick 
speaking organ, but care has also .been given 
to the development of its flue sostenuto pow- 
er, arid the combination is pleasing and effec- 
tive in the highest degree; The selections 
are by well-known authors, whose names will 
be recognized by the musical community, as 
a guarantee of excellence. Numbers 8, 9 
and 10 have not appeared, but are now in 
press. 

Orispino e Comare. Sextette transcribe pour 
le Piano, par Alfred H. Pease. Sheppard, 
Cottier & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
' This quasi Fantasie has been rendered very 
popular through the medium of its author, 
who has constantly played it in public, both 
in New York and through the country. It is 
a clever transcription ; the introduction par- 
takes ef the true character .pf the fantaisie, 
containing brief foreshadowings of the sub- 
jects, cleverly worked through changes of 
key, which are both imaginative and effec- 
tive. The main subject is clearly and effec- 
tively transcribed, but the second part pf the 
subject is pnly half carried out, the other 
part being supplied by a series of brilliant 
passages, which really mean nothing, but 
which, if based upon or sustained by a con- 
tinuance of the subject, would have been 
just the right thing in the right place. With 
this exception, the piece throughout is melo- 
dious, attractive, well-made, and winds up 
attractively. It is within the scope of mod- 
erately accomplished amateurs. It is dedi- 
cated to his friend, Herr Willielm von Dohn. 

Thou art not here! Ballad, written and 
composed by J. Ernest Perring. C. H. 
Ditson & Co., 711 Broadway. N. Y. 

Mr. Perring is one of our most agreeable 
song writers. His melodies are always grace- 
ful, flowing and tender, and if they are not 
always stamped with originality, they are so 
happily turned that we always receive them 
with pleasure. The ballad before us, which 
was written for, and sung very charmingly by 
Mr. S. P. Thatcher, is one of his smoothest 



